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which the Chicago Civics Room does on so 
large a scale. Please note that the Com- 
mittee on Practical Training for Public 
Service 1 of the American Political Science 
Association is headed by Dr. Charles Mc- 
Carthy of the Wisconsin Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, and that it was a library 
school (Wisconsin) which inaugurated a 
course in "library administration and pub- 
lic service." The college librarians must 
take note here and we should all of us real- 
ize the significance of the report of another 
committee of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, that dealing with instruc- 
tion in political science in colleges and 



universities." In its suggestions for im- 
proving the situation in universities it asks 
an inquiry into library approprations for 
the purchase of books and documents. 

May we not say now that it is fairly clear 
that the library has a definite place in the 
civic development of the American com- 
munity? It is certainly responding to the 
public demand for an instrumentality that 
shall lead to a more enlightened and more 
efficient citizenship. The civics room in 
the library is one means we have evolved 
for this use and if properly advertised and 
developed it will become the people's school 
and will tend to create an effective check 
on radical self-government and an effective 
incentive toward true democracy. 



1 See Preliminary Report in American Political 
Science Association Proceedings 1914, page 301-56. 



2 American Political Science Review 9:353-74 (May 
1915.) 



CLEVELAND EXPERIENCE WITH DEPARTMENTALIZED REFERENCE WORK 
By Cael P. P. Vitz, Cleveland Public Library 



The Cleveland Public Library is trying 
out an organization for central building li- 
brary work differing decidedly from the 
arrangement usual in libraries. Briefly, the 
formerly circulating and reference depart- 
ments are merged and are operated under 
one immediate administration. This greater 
unit is then subdivided along subject lines 
into divisions, as technology, sociology, fine 
arts, etc. In this arrangement, books on 
the same subject, whether intended primar- 
ily for reference or for circulation, are 
shelved together or in close proximity, are 
administered by one division staff and used 
in the same floor area. 

After years spent in a building which 
cramped all attempts at expansion the 
Cleveland Public Library is at present in 
satisfactory temporary quarters, and is 
awaiting the planning and erection in the 
near future of a worthy and adequate per- 
manent building. We are therefore defi- 
nitely trying out the present plan and will 
decide upon the fundamental arrangement 
in the new building, very largely in the 
light of our present experience. 

As our present plan is worked out in a 



commercial building not at all planned 
with a view to library use, it seems neces- 
sary in our discussion to keep its unusual 
features in mind, especially as they result 
in some advantages and some disadvan- 
tages. Our entire public work is on one 
long and comparatively narrow floor. It 
is 450 feet long and 100 feet in width for 
180 feet of its depth, and for almost the 
entire remainder has a width of 85 feet. 
The north and south walls and almost all 
of the west side are practically solid glass, 
the remainder, solid walls. The ceiling is 
fifteen feet high. Five large skylights add 
very materially to the successful lighting 
of the room. A stack two stories in height 
and accommodating 250,000 volumes is 
placed against the windowless east wall. 
Most of its lower tier is open-access. The 
Poole sets and the upper tier are restricted. 
It is to be noted that all of the shelving, 
which serves to break up the room into 
alcoves is freely accessible to the public 
and contains the bulk of both the circulat- 
ing and reference books in most of the 
classes. The chief exception is in the fine 
arts division, where the expensive refer- 
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ence books are kept in locked glazed cases. 
The only public entrance to the library is 
near the south end. . . .* 

The main library organization has at its 
head the second vice librarian and a first 
assistant. Under their direction the work 
is carried on by a staff of some fifty per- 
sons divided into the following divisions: 

General Reference & Information 

Periodical 

Philosophy & Religion 

Sociology 

Science & Technology 

Literature 

History, Travel & Biography 

Fine Arts 

Popular Library 

Foreign 

Desk 

Branch Loan 

Shelf 

All of these are on this one floor. In ad- 
dition there are the Newspaper Reading 
Room and Library for the Blind in a por- 
tion of the old Main library building and 
the Municipal Reference Library in the 
City Hall, both twelve blocks distant. The 
names of most of these divisions are self- 
explanatory. A few will, however, bear 
further definition. The foreign division 
has the popular books in foreign languages 
which are for circulation. These collec- 
tions range from a few hundred volumes in 
less important languages to 26,000 in the 
German language. The desk division has 
charge of all the loan work of the main 
library and of the union registration rec- 
ords for the system. The Branch Loan di- 
vision has charge of loans from the main 
to the 150 other agencies, filling, with the 
help of the divisions, author, title and sub- 
ject orders received from the branches 
and making the proper loan records. The 
shelf division has charge of the shelves of 
the main library and of its statistical, 
order, withdrawals and additions, and 
binding records, the page service and the 
inventory. The most important division in 
many respects is the General Reference 
Division. It is a chief point of contact, 



1 Floor plans and photographs of the present quar- 
ters are to be found in •"Library Journal," Novem- 
ber 1914, and in the Cleveland Public Library Re- 
port, 1913. 



where most of the ready reference work is 
done, and serves as a clearing house for a 
large part of the remainder. Here are 
shelved the indexed sets of periodicals and 
their indexes (except scientific and techni- 
cal), the dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
compendious books of all kinds, the out-of- 
town, city, telephone and business directo- 
ries, the bibliographic equipment of the li- 
brary, maps and atlases, the clipping file 
and the general catalog. It serves as a 
general information desk and handles tele- 
phone inquiries. 

At the general catalog is stationed an 
assistant from the catalog department, fre- 
quently the catalog librarian herself, to 
answer questions from the public in regard 
to the catalog and to help them in their 
use of it. With this, of course, is com- 
bined the work of filing in and revision of 
the catalog. This contact with the public 
in its struggle with the tool of the cata- 
logers' construction is of great help to the 
latter in their effort to make it as usable 
and simple as possible without sacrificing 
completeness or accuracy. In addition, 
each division will have a complete catalog 
containing author and title cards for all 
books shelved in the division, and subject 
cards for all books in the library, regard- 
less of where shelved, whose subjects fall 
within the scope of the division. . . . 

An intercommunicating automatic house- 
phone puts every division in touch with 
every other and makes it possible for as- 
sistants to call upon the general reference 
division or the general catalog for help or 
for them in turn to call for books from the 
distant divisions by call number. In brief, 
each desk commands the resources of the 
whole library. A book carrier running 300 
feet of the length of the room serves to 
bring books from the various divisions to 
either the reference or catalog desks as 
needed. Readers are, however, encouraged 
to visit the alcove for the book wanted 
rather than to wait for it to be brought to 
them at the catalog by the call slip method. 
When a reader wishes to consult a number 
of books, which are widely scattered, they 
are of course collected for him at a con- 
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venient table, as are volumes in periodical 
and indexed sets. 

The great advantage of our present 
method is that it puts all our resources 
under one general administration and 
makes them universally available. It 
brings together more nearly all the ma- 
terial on a subject and minimizes the sepa- 
ration which seems unavoidable with the 
growth of large collections. . . . 

I shall take up first the pros and cons 
resulting from this merging of the circulat- 
ing and reference collections as it is be- 
ing tried now by the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary and then take up the different ques- 
tions of municipal reference and business 
branches and such other agencies as in- 
volve the housing of a fraction of the li- 
brary's books at some distance from the 
main collection for the use of a special 
class of readers. 

The advantages and disadvantages of our 
present arrangement as compared with one 
where the circulating and reference de- 
partments are kept separate may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 
Advantages: 

I. To the public: 

a. Greater convenience and effective- 
ness for work in having all the 
material on a particular subject 
concentrated in one place and not 
in two departments. 

b. Less traveling about after objec- 
tive point has been reached, as all 
material is easy of access. 

c. Easier for user to plan work of 
some duration, because he knows 
immediately* the complete re- 
sources of the library, the part 
which can be withdrawn by him 
for use at home or office, and the 
part which can be used only in 
the building. 

d. Fewer explanations of needs are 
necessary, as with one assistant 
in charge of all the material but 
one statement of needs is neces- 
sary instead of two required 
where there are two departments. 

II. To the staff: 

a. Better training and greater satis- 
faction to the division assistants 
to have in their charge all ma- 
terial on subject. 

b. Possibility of knowing exactly 



what material borrower has seen 
before searching farther, result- 
ing in, 

a. Better service. 

b. Fewer questions and expla- 
nations. 

c. A greater facility in fitting book 
to reader, as the assistant can 
know both books and clientele 
more intimately, and is in a bet- 
ter position to supply the author's 
viewpoint and his relation to his 
subject. Moreover, the assistant 
who knows well his subject can 
more easily get the reader's view- 
point and do this without seem- 
ing to catechize. 

III. Administration of book collection: 

a. Book purchase. Economy in du- 
plication possible. Often one 
book can do the work of the two 
which would be necessary in two 
distinct departments. 

b. Circulating material will often be 
available for reference use. 

c. Reference material will often sat- 
isfy the borrower's wants if it is 
right at hand. 

d. Easier to decide what reference 
books can be spared for lending 
when the complete resources of 
the library are known. 

e. The circulating books are made 
of more value when people can 
examine the illustrative material 
afforded by the reference books. 

f. The bibliographies and indexes in 
the reference books are a fre- 
quent help as a supplement to the 
catalog in the use of the circula- 
ting portion of the book collec- 
tion. 

IV. In administration of the staff: 

a. Specialists for each main subject 
possible. 

Results are: Contents of books 
known more minutely; a better 
opportunity to keep in touch with 
the literature of the subject and 
closer connection and easier co- 
operation with those individuals 
and organizations in the city 
Whose interests lie in the field 
covered by the division. This 
third point I consider very im- 
portant. 

b. A more smoothly working staff 
where all the assistants are or- 
ganized into one staff with one 
head, than where they are not so 
united. Where all the resources 
are in one collection, and are kept 
available for all to use, there is 
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less room for incomplete co-opera- 
tion or departmental jealousy. It 
Is one unit and not two with a 
need for adjustment between the 
two. . . . 
Disadvantages: 

I. To the Public: 

a. Longer distance to go for a ques- 
tion that a conveniently located 
separate reference department 
might answer. A different floor 
plan is a partial answer. 

b. Separation of the encyclopedic 
from the more general reference 
material. This difficulty, also, 
can be minimized by a proper 
floor plan, but it is an inevitable 
accompaniment of size. 

c. Irritation caused by being sent 
from division to division. The 
elimination of sending from cir- 
culating to reference department 
and vice versa more than balances 
the somewhat increased trouble 
on this score. Here again a floor 
arrangement planned with these 
problems in mind can reduce the 
difficulty. 

II. To the Staff: 

a. Difficulty of doing thorough refer- 
ence work in divisions without ac- 
cess to complete catalogs, cyclo- 
pedic and general bibliographical 
material. Again a proper floor 
plan is a partial solution. 

b. Difficulty at the general reference 
desk of having the Catalogs, etc., 
but not the books immediately to 
hand. Carrier system, house 
'phones and proper page service 
can do much to minimize, especi- 
ally if the general reference desk 
is located centrally as regards the 
book collection. 

c. The assistant in one division does 
not know the resources of all di- 
visions, and important material 
classified elsewhere may be over- 
looked. This objection bears a 
direct relation to the ability of 
the assistant in the division. 
Where inquiries are received in 
writing, involve considerable re- 
search or for which some time is 
allowed, they can be cleared 
through the general reference 
desk and this difficulty obviated. 
Combining the two departments 
•reduces the chances of overlook- 
ing important material. 

d. Lack of responsibility, as sub- 
jects are passed on from one di- 
vision to another and no one as- 



istant feels responsible for the 
whole service as a completed unit. 
The same comment as for the pre- 
ceding applies, 
e. Danger that divisions will devel- 
op along main lines of their sub- 
jects at expense of those more or 
less alien; e. g. the biological sci- 
ences in technology; or amuse- 
ments, games and sports in fine 
arts. This tendency must be 
guarded against by the general 
administration. This difficulty is 
more theoretical than real, as a 
collection's growth is determined 
largely by demand. 
The following difficulties in administra- 
tion are chargeable more directly to the 
combining of the two departments. 
III. In administration: 

a. Reference books in unaccustomed 
hands. This is a temporary diffi- 
culty only, the result of reorgani- 
zation. It will be possible ulti- 
mately for the division assistants 
to know their own reference 
books better than the general ref- 
erence assistants, though they 
will not be able to know the gen- 
eral field as well. 

b. Difficulty of building up a large 
staff having in addition to other 
desirable qualifications what is 
known as "reference sense" and 
skill in use of a bibliographical 
equipment. 

c. Greater cost of service in having 
the time of trained specialists de- 
voted in part to the circulation of 
books, which could be done by an 
assistant possessing a good gen- 
eral education and the desirable 
human qualities. This assumes 
that the general reader as dis- 
tinguished "from the special stu- 
dent is in less need of the special- 
it's help, an assumption which is 
at least debatable. 

. . . Some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered for which we are now in part finding 
remedies, can, I think, be almost complete- 
ly overcome in our new building without 
the sacrifice of any of the undoubted ad- 
vantages enjoyed at the present. Such a 
plan would locate the general reference di- 
vision, constituted much as now, centrally 
as regards the remainder of the library and 
near the entrance so as to remain the point 
of first contact. This arrangement will 
permit of a strong general reference staff, 
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centrally located and thoroughly controll- 
ing the collection and especially the means 
for unlocking its stores. It will still per- 
mit, in fact require, assistants, (special- 
ists as far as possible,) with desks in the 
several main groups of books. To the 
former will naturally fall requests of a 
ready reference nature and those of a gen- 
eral and elementary character, club pro- 
grams, etc.; to the latter, the more per- 
sonal introduction to books and the special 
guidance so often essential; the opportu- 
nity for co-operation with outside interests, 
and help in research to the continuous 
worker in some special field. Such a modi- 
fication, without losing any of the advan- 
tages, would result in a decided increase in 
effectiveness in the reference service. 

A different set of problems, however, is 
involved, when a section of the library's 
collection is extracted and located so that 
it is no longer a working portion of the 
greater collection. This is the question of 
so called business branches, municipal ref- 
erence libraries, and, to a lesser degree, civ- 
ics rooms and other special collections lo- 
cated possibly in the same building, but in 
separate rooms. Where, as in business and 
municipal reference branches, the collec- 
tions are at a considerable distance, they 
virtually cease to be parts of the same col- 
lection. The ordinary branch is, or at any 
rate should be, an extension of the circula- 
ting phase of library work, in which the 
aim is to bring the book to the reader. It 
has in itself no elements of service, that 
are not present also in the main library. 
Its aim is to give to the reader of a local- 
ity out of the many books on its shelves 
that one which will best meet his need 
for culture, inspiration, general informa- 
tion or practical education. In reference 
work, however, it is necessary to bring the 
user to the book. The individual reference 
book is not loaned, so that it may always 
be where it is expected to be. The 
branches in their reference work are mere 
weak duplications of the main library serv- 
ice and are not its integral parts. The 
book collection should not be divided, as 
its value lies in its completeness. A di- 



vision of the library into self-contained 
parts is not possible. It will be necessary 
always to supplement the resources of any 
part, and very materially so, from those of 
other parts. A municipal reference or a 
business branch at a distance makes neces- 
sary considerable duplication of material. 
Both the branch and the central collec- 
tions will attract calls which can be satis- 
fied only by use of material shelved in the 
other place. Records of all kinds are com- 
plicated. Cataloging is made more diffi- 
cult because portions and only portions of 
sets are duplicated, and because second 
copies have different manner of treatment. 
Classification problems must be met. Diffi- 
culties arise due to not knowing at the 
main what is being received by the branch, 
and, at the branch what new material is 
added to the main. The branch is without 
the complete general catalog and the peri- 
odical and government indexes, and is dis- 
tant from books on subjects not strictly 
within the scope of the branch and yet 
often needed. All of the objections so far 
are minor and all' can be met fairly well. 
What seems to me to be the deciding argu- 
ment I am reserving for the last. A li- 
brary may be likened to a burning fagot. 
It will burn well as long as it is kept to- 
gether. The occasional addition of a stick 
will keep the fire steady and effective. Its 
size makes the fire conspicuous. Remove 
one and the single stick is not easily kept 
alight. Replenishment is less easy, as 
fresh sticks are not many and cannot be 
spared easily from the larger blaze, nor 
can it attract much attention. Perhaps the 
analogy is faulty, but there is an advantage 
in having all your material together. There 
is an immense advertising value in this 
fact alone. Libraries, of necessity, adver- 
tise more in general terms than on specific 
subjects, and even where the appeal made 
is specific the effect is likely to be general. 
It is possible to advertise a business branch 
or a municipal reference room in the City 
Hall and expatiate on the possibilities of 
service. Such advertising may help the 
branch; it does not help the central collec- 
tion. Moreover, it does not effectively 
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reach many who should use the branch but 
who, attracted by the prestige of the gen- 
eral collection, come there only to be dis- 
appointed. Where all departments are to- 
gether they reinforce each other, and every 
well-rendered service in one part calls at- 
tention to the possibilities of service in 
every other part. . . . 

Of course I recognize that where the cen- 
tral library is at a great distance from the 
business center of the city a separate busi- 
ness branch may be justified despite its 
disadvantages, but a central library which, 
though not centrally located, is yet within 
the down-town district, will serve business 
men better than could a business branch, 



even though located much more advantage- 
ously, except at the cost of practically 
complete duplication, which would result 
in an expense no library could justify. 
Further items of expense are: the cost of 
the branch, or its equivalent, rental, up- 
keep, and a staff larger than needed for 
the undivided work. . . . 

The maximum of efficiency will result 
from a concentration or centralization of 
collections, catalogs and staff. Thus is in- 
sured directness and definiteness of service 
and a certainty that every borrower will 
get all the service that the library has to 
give. 



THE CONSERVATION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS: A PROBLEM IN REQUIRED 

READING 

By W. E. Henby, Librarian, University of Washington, Seattle 



The old problem of the old library was 
the preservation of its materials frequently 
to the point of almost preventing their 
use. A new problem of the new library, 
and more specifically the college and uni- 
versity library, is the conservation of ma- 
terials that should and must be used. 

Etymologically considered there seems 
to be no essential difference between pres- 
ervation and conservation, but in our re- 
cent popular use the words are fairly dis- 
tinct in the minds of many, and suggest 
almost opposite meanings. Preservation 
carries with it the suggestion of prevent- 
ing use, or special preparation for future 
use. Conservation connotes not the lack 
of use but rather the careful and economic 
and rational present use in such form or 
degree as shall husband the material, as 
shall not destroy it, as shall retain it for 
future use. The old library preserved, the 
modern library must conserve. . . . 

We have for some time been familiar 
with the theory of conservation as applied 
to our forests, our mines, our water power, 
but it is so recent that we have begun to 
think of the needs and rights of future 
generations that everyone who considers 
this question with me well knows the chief 
facts concerning the vigorous, uncomprom- 



ising, and yet unfinished fight in national 
and state governments for the protection 
of the rights of the next and following 
generations to a participation in the use 
of what nature has provided in what we 
choose to call natural resources. . . . 

Conserve, make permanent, guard the 
future, protect the interests of those who 
are not here to protect their interests: all 
these have come to be partial definitions of 
the word conservation. 

With the very instinct of the librarian, 
the preservation of all good things, one 
would scarcely think that there should ever 
be any necessity for emphasis upon con- 
servation. However, there is a real prob- 
lem of conservation arising in many li- 
braries, and especially in our college and 
university libraries, that is pressing hard 
upon us, and, so far as I know, no solution 
has been offered or even publicly consid- 
ered. 

It is not a problem of the first magni- 
tude in library administration, but it is a 
vital one within its scope. It is the prob- 
lem that has come with our modern con- 
ceptions of college teaching, with our peda- 
gogy, if you please. It is a backward ex- 
tension of our modern and rapid extension 
of graduate teaching and study. 



